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INAUGUEAL  ADDKESS. 


Gentle^ien, — The  first  duty  wliicli  devolves  upon  me 
on  taking  this  chair,  is  to  tender  to  you  my  most 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  very  high  honour  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  in  electing  me  to 
it.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  can  be  called  to  this  position 
who  does  not  experience  feelings  of  a  very  mingled 
character.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  your  presidents 
look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  names 
of  their  illustrious  predecessors,  and  remember  that 
many  of  them  were,  and  still  are,  included  amongst  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  their  profession,  on  the  other, 
they  cannot  reflect  without  misgiving  that  they  have 
to  take  their  place  and  to  incur  their  responsibilities. 

Such,  gentlemen,  I  may  say,  are  the  feelings  with 
which  I  enter  upon  my  duties  this  evening ;  never- 
theless, permit  me  to  assure  you  that  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  Society  are  amongst  tlie  objects 
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which  I  have  most  at  heart,  and  that  its  interests 
shall  ever  claim  my  best  attention  and  service. 

I  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  membership  of  this  Society.  This  is 
a  theme  which  has  been  ably  exhausted,  and  I  would 
only  make  a  passing  remark  on  this  point.  The  value 
of  such  a  Society  in  the  University  it  is  impossible, 
I  believe,  to  overrate.  The  existence  of  a  medical 
society  is,  I  hold,  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  medical 
school,  and  there  is  no  school  of  any  note  which  has 
not  its  society.  But  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion like  our  own,  founded  upon  such  broad  and  exten- 
sive principles,  and  with  a  code  of  laws  so  penetrating 
and  so  efficient,  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Medicine  a  position,  in  this  respect,  second 
to  no  other  in  Europe.  While  our  members  not  only 
enjoy  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  excellent 
Library  and  Museum,  they  have  the  privilege  of  that 
social  intercourse  which  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  academical  life,  and  for  which 
the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Universities  in  itself 
may  be  said  to  secure  little  or  no  opportunity. 

I  might  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  historical 

interest  of  our  Society*  is  very  great;  but  I  take  for 

*  The  Medical  Society  was  instituted  in  1737,  and  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1778,  hence  it  is  the  oldest  in  Britain. 
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granted  that  you  are  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
events  connected  with  it,  from  the  times  of  the 
Monroes,  of  Cullen  and  Black,  Oliver  Goldsmith  and 
Percival,  Mungo  Park  and  Currie,  down  to  our  own 
day — the  day  of  Christison  and  Syme,  of  Sharpey  and 
Carpenter,  and  of  other  names  scarcely  less  illustri- 
ous than  these. 

The  want  of  a  society  similar  to  our  own  has  been 
recently  felt  in  London,  and  it  has  been  met  by  the 
establishment  there  of  the  Junior  Medical  Society. 
Tliis  institution  is  open  to  students  from  all  the 
schools  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  doubtless,  for  the 
reasons  I  lately  mentioned,  greater  benefits  will 
accrue  to  the  members  of  that  Society  than  were 
formerly  to  be  derived  from  the  smaller  societies  of 
the  several  colleges  and  hospital  schools. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  subject  which  I 
have  selected  for  my  address  on  this  occasion,  permit 
me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  what  I  may  term  the 
necessaria  for  the  successful  study  of  medicine. 

In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  we  must  all  agree, 
that  in  order  to  prosecute  vigorously  the  routine  of 
study  required  in  our  profession,  there  must  be  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  the  work.  This  ought  to  be  im- 
planted and  manifested  in  the  mind,  habits,  and  char- 
acter of  the  student  in  physic.    Witliout  this  special 
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fitness  for  the  work,  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  approach  or  satisfactorily  to  cope  with  the 
varied  branches  of  science  appointed  for  his  study  in 
his  curriculum,  or  to  overcome  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties of  the  duties  to  which  he  is  called.  If  this  apti- 
tude be  wanting,  either  many  branches  of  study  will 
prove  irksome  drudgery,  or  the  student  will  never 
be  led  to  qualify  himself  for  the  minute  investigation 
of  disease. 

Again,  no  mere  taste  for  any  one  part  of  the  work 
will  do.  The  aptitude  I  speak  of  is  not  shown  by 
this.  Many  have  a  liking  for  a  special  study,  and 
pursue  it  with  eagerness  to  the  neglect  of  others ;  such 
men,  though  they  may  become  good  physiologists  or 
pathologists,  good  botanists  or  naturalists,  will  never 
prove  good  physicians  or  surgeons. 

The  study  of  medicine  is  peculiar  in  this  respect. 
Not  only  have  we  to  master  the  sciences  on  which  the 
true  art  is  founded,  but  we  have  also  practically  to 
apply  our  science,  and  teach  ourselves  the  art  of 
medicine  by  patient  bedside  study. 

Thus,  then,  I  maintain  no  branch  of  study  is  to  be 
prosecuted  unduly,  but  that  all  are  to  demand  and 
receive  fair  attention.  Tliis  holds  good  especially  with 
regard  to  student  life.  Doubtless,  the  studies  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  claim  a  precedence,  and 
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stand  at  the  head  of  all  the  others ;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  these  days  it  is  the  custom 
to  pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  these  subjects, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  student's  knowledge  in  others 
of  great,  though  perhaps  not  equal  importance. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  when  I  state  my  conviction, 
that  the  study  of  the  collateral  and  natural  sciences 
is  highly  important,  and  absolutely  essential  to  any 
who  would  be  known  as  intelligent  and  well  educated 
medical  men.  Celsus  never  wrote  truer  words  than  the 
following :  "Naturae  rerum  contemplatio,  quamvisnon 
faciat  modicum,  aptiorem  tamen  medicinse  reddit."  * 

As  medical  men,  we  can  never  expect  to  become 
botanists,  naturalists,  or  chemists,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  these  tenns ;  but  we  can  so  form  our  habits  of  thought 
by  these  studies  as  to  render  acute  our  diagnostic  facul- 
ties, and  our  search  after  truth  in  medicine  the  more 
keen  and  successful.  Moreover,  the  enlightened  practi- 
tioner is  daily  and  hourly  calling  upon  his  knowledge 
of  some  of  these  allied  sciences,  and  I  hold  that  none 
can  practise  their  profession  with  that  degree  of  com- 
fort and  certainty  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  bought  much  of  their  experience,  directly 
and  indirectly,  from  a  careful  and  intelligent  study  of 
these  subjects. 

*  Celsus  de  Med.,  lib.  i.  in  Proom. 
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But,  gentlemen,  the  directors  of  medical  curri- 
cula in  most  of  the  universities  and  examining 
boards  have  long  seen  fit  to  include  these  subjects 
amongst  those  to  be  studied  by  candidates  for  their 
degrees  or  diplomas.  I  would  ask  you,  why  have 
they  done  so  ?  Not,  as  many  think,  to  perplex  and 
torture  our  brains,  but,  in  truth,  to  fit  us  for  our 
work  in  after  life,  and  to  endeavour  to  furnish  us 
with  something  of  that  aptitude  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  if  so  be  that  we  are  naturally  but  scantily 
endowed  with  it.  Further,  it  is  not  for  us  to  cavil 
at  their  appointments  in  this  respect ;  indeed,  it  is 
little  to  our  credit  if  we  do.  During  student  life  we 
are  scarcely  competent  to  form  any  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Let  us,  then,  faithfully  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mit to  the  study  of  natural  science,  even  if  we  have 
no  taste  for  it  in  itseK;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  no  one  ever  mastered  a  science  who  did  not 
study  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  the  love  of  it. 

We  find  that  the  older  physicians  were  for  the 
most  part  men  of  great  learning,  and  of  extensive 
attainments.  The  writings  they  have  left  testify  to 
the  almost  imiversal  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
their  times  ;  and  not  only  so,  for  they  enriched  the 
literary  world,  ever  and  anon,  with  productions  of 
matchless  beauty  and  imdying  fame.    Let  me  intro- 
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duce  some  pertinent  extracts  here  from  a  recent 
article  in  the  "  Lancet,"*  which  bear  nx^on  my  last 
remarks.  They  were  called  forth  by  Dr  Munk's 
delightful  volumes,  entitled,  "  The  Eoll  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,"  in  which,  I  may 
mention,  are  embodied  brief  biographies  of  many  for- 
mer graduates  of  this  University  and  members  of 
this  Society.  The  writer  says  :  "  Eeflecting  upon,  or 
rather  impressed  by  the  varied  learning  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  old  physicians,  a  smart  reviewer  has 
said,  with  more  epigrammatic  wit  than  truth,  that 
'  they  enriched  our  literature  with  poems,  novels, 
dramas,  histories,  and  treatises  ;  in  mathematics,  and 
many  departments  of  natural  science,  they  were 
zealous  and  eJSicient  labourers.'  '  They  seem  collec- 
tively to  have  been  masters  of  every  art  except  that 
by  which  they  earned  then-  living.'  This  eminent 
success  in  literature,  and  more  especially  in  natural 
science,  might,  however,  suggest  a  different  train  of 
reasoning.  Let  flippant  scoffers  at  the  professors  of 
medicine  remember  that  the  sciences  on  which  medi- 
cine is  built  are  the  same  natural  sciences  of  which 
her  disciples  have  ever  been  amongst  the  most  suc- 
cessful cultivators.    If  successful  and  right  here,  it  is 


*  Lancet,  Nov.  16,  1861. 
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not  more  than  presumptive  evidence  that  we  are 
right  in  our  conclusions  concerning  medicuie  ;  these 
conclusions  flowing  from  the  same  studies,  pursued 
in  the  same  manner,  and  hy  the  same  men."  "  Medi- 
cine proper  has  rarely  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
world.  There  is  something  in  its  foundation,  ana- 
tomy, and  in  its  practice,  that  will  ever  repel  the 
mass,  even  of  educated  men,  from  attaining  that 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  its  principles  which 
can  alone  qualify  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion. 
But  many  can  judge  of  the  importance  of  dis- 
coveries in  physics  and  natural  history, — discoveries 
which  can  often  be  applied  to  extend  the  comforts 
and  promote  the  wealth  of  men.  Of  the  honour 
attaching  to  discoveries  of  this  class,  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  we  should  not  be  deprived  by  neglect- 
ing to  chronicle  the  lives  of  our  brethren.  They  are 
valuable  to  us  by  the  reflected  glory  they  throw  upon 
our  art.  They  may  serve,  as  they  ought  to  serve,  to 
convince  the  world,  that  men  who  have  thus  seized 
the  truths  of  nature  in  every  other  department  of 
knowledge,  are  not  likely  to  have  gone  astray  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  truth  in  medicine." 

Having  considered,  at  perhaps  too  great  length,  the 
importance  of  a  peculiar  fitness  for  medical  study,  I 
pass  on  to  remark  that  we  must  all  be  actuated  and 
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influenced  by  the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
the  sooner  we  learn  to  exercise  the  utmost  self-denial 
the  better.  These  are  virtues  that  are  daily  and 
hourly  called  for  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  We  should 
entertaia,  also,  a  deep  sense  of  our  serving  position. 
This  feeling  of  servitude  is  a  distasteful  one  to  many 
Ul-balanced  minds,  and  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
"  he  who  serves  best  wHL  afterwards  rule  best." 
A  temper  of  utmost  humility  does  indeed  become 
us ;  we  must  cheerfully  serve  and  be  at  the  call  of 
the  poorest  and  most  degraded ;  nevertheless,  we 
claim  to  be  recognised  amongst  the  true  aristocracy, 
and  by  most  Christian  minds  we  are.  To  those  who 
jealously  contend  for  this  true  dignity  of  our  pro- 
fession, there  is  something  painful  in  the  spectacle  of 
a  student  who  views  his  work  in  a  low  material  light. 
Such  a  view  is  often  seen  to  be  compatible  with 
much  diligence  and  much  self-sacrifice ;  but  to  con- 
vert itself  into  a  mere  therapeutical  macliine  is  hardly 
the  aim  of  an  enlightened  mind.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  with  no  higher  view  of  their  calling  are 
to  be  found  in  aU  our  schools  of  medicine,  though 
we  may  hope  that  such  a  spirit  is  in  most  cases  con- 
fined to  the  earlier  years  of  student  life,  and  that  in 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  we  may  never  again  hear 
so  black  a  charge  pronounced,  as  at  one  period  of  its 
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history  was  by  no  means  uncommon  or  unmerited  : 
"  Ubi  tres  medici,  duo  Athei." 

N"o,  gentlemen,  we  must  all  strive  to  presei-ve  re- 
finement of  feeling,  wliile  our  minds  are  daily  and 
hourly  exercised  amid  scenes  of  suffering,  lion-or,  and 
repulsiveness.  We  must  not  become  so  inured  and 
callous  to  these  as  to  lose  our  finer  feelings,  or 
remove  a  particle  from  the  edge  of  our  keenest  sym- 
pathy and  sensibility;  nay,  rather  must  we  more 
highly  cultivate  these  qualities,  and  seek  to  refine 
our  moral  condition  to  the  utmost. 

Lastly,  the  student  in  medicine  must  bring  to  his 
work  no  ordinary  abilities.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  so  precious  a  charge  as  the  himian  body  in  sick- 
ness is  to  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  any  that  are 
deficient  in  power  of  thought  and  habits  of  mental 
concentration  ;  and  undoubtedly,  the  better  scholar  * 
a  man  is  before  he  turns  to  the  specialities  of  medi- 
cine, the  better  position  will  he  take  up,  both  as  a 
student  and  practitioner,  while  he  will  more  soundly 

*  "  Every  man  who  pretends  to  the  character  of  a  scholar  should 
attain  sorne  general  and  superficial  idea  of  most,  or  all  the  sciences  ;  for 
there  is  a  certain  connection  among  the  various  parts  of  human 
knowledge,  so  that  some  notions  borrowed  from  any  one  science 
may  assist  our  acquaintance  with  any  other,  either  by  way  of 
explication,  illustration,  or  proof.  Tliough  there  are  some  sciences 
conjoined  by  a  much  nearer  aflSnity  than  others." — Watts  on  the 
Mind,  chap.  xx.  sect.  viii.  edit.  6. 
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and  with  greater  facility,  acquire  his  professional 
knowledge. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  proceed  to  bring  before  you 
a  subject  which  has  engaged  my  attention  for  some 
time  past.  I  desire,  in  short,  to  put  forward  a  claim 
for  the  more  scientific  study  of  applied  therapeutics. 
That  you  may  understand  me  the  better,  I  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  consider  critically  what  we  Tinderstand 
by  therapeutics. 

In  medicine  this  term  has  two  distinct  meanings. 
Employing  the  word  according  to  its  derivation,  we 
shoidd  limit  it  to  express  nursing  or  attendance  upon 
the  sick,  with  a  view  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering 
and  re-establishment,  indirectly,  of  health, — Stgamia, 
dsgumvrix6{,  from  SigamUiv,  to  nurse,  serve,  attend  iipon, 
or  alleviate.  But  the  word,  as  commonly  employed, 
is  used  to  designate  all  that  pertains  to  the  action  of 
medicines  upon  a  diseased  system,  or  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  agents.  That  the  latter  meaning 
of  the  word  is  too  limited,  I  think  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  the  whole  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  treat 
disease  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of  it.*  In  other 
words,  he  has  so  to  influence  and  direct,  as  required, 

*  Quod  medicorum  est, 

Promittunt  medici  

Hor.  i.  Ep.  ii.  115. 
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physiological  processes,  that  morbid  action  may  be 
averted,  restrained,  or  modified  to  the  normal  restora- 
tion of  function  which  constitutes  health.  Hence 
you  perceive  that  a  very  wide  meaning  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  term.  Not  only  is  the  nursing  or 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  with  a  view  to  alleviation 
of  disease,  implied,  but  likewise  a  judicious  and  active 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician : — -judicious, 
I  say,  because  he  must  act  on  scientific  principles,  and 
active,  because  disease  must  not  be  left  to  itself ;  and 
in  liis  interference  is  included  the  employment  of 
remedies,  pharmaceutical  or  otherwise. 

Hence  we  find  that  in  the  treatment  of  a  case, 
therapeutical  duties  devolve  upon  more  than  one 
person.  We  may  apportion  these  as  follows  :  the 
appointment  of  the  method  to  be  adopted,  or  the  line 
of  practice  to  be  pursued,  appertains  to  the  physician, 
— ^this  including  directions  as  to  remedies  and  their 
application,  diet,  and  hygienic  requirements,  as  well 
as  constant  observation  of  the  effects  of  the  treat- 
ment upon  the  case :  the  carrying  out  of  the  treat- 
ment in  obedience  to  his  directions  rests  with  the 
nurse,  or  at  times  even  with  the  patient  himself. 
Thus,  then,  there  are  at  least  two  departments  in 
practical  therapeutics, — one  belonging  to  the  physi- 
cian, the  other  to  the  nurse. 
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To  designate  the  special  duties  of  the  physician  in 
this  respect,  I  propose  to  employ  the  term  latrensis  in 
preference  to  Therapeutics,  since  we  have  found  so 
wide  a  meaning  attaching  to  the  latter  word ;  and 
this  merely  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  as  enabling 
me  more  clearly  to  express  any  views  on  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  and  thus  to  urge  my  claim  for  the 
more  scientific  study  of  it. 

We  are,  then,  to  understand  by  iatreusis,  the  exer- 
cise, by  the  physician,  of  the  healing  art.  It  is  an 
old  word  in  medicine,  though  but  rarely  if  ever 
used — /argsuflvs,  from  lar^thm,  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
a  physician.  The  duties  devolving  upon  the  physician 
in  treating  a  case  of  disease  are  twofold.  First,  he  has 
to  institute  a  diagnosis,  and  having  done  so,  he  has, 
secondly,  to  practise  his  share  of  therapeutics  in  treating 
the  case  according  to  the  view  he  has  taken  of  it.  In 
completing  his  diagnosis,  he  has  but  done  half  his 
work  ;  the  next  step  is  to  put  his  patient  in  the  way  of 
recovery.  Unless  he  perform  his  first  duty  thoroughly 
and  accurately,  he  will  be  quite  imable  to  proceed  to 
the  second. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man  may  be  able 
to  diagnose  the  most  obscure  morbid  conditions  or 
changes,  and  yet  be  unable  to  proceed  with  a  rational 
treatment.    This  may  be  owing  either  to  entire  igno- 
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ranee  of  scieutific  iatreusis,  or  to  a  too  limited  and 
contracted  study  of  it.    Many  have  not  the  taste  for 
therapeutic  study, — they  prefer,  perhaps,  to  devote 
their  attention  to  pathology ;  but  we  must  never  forget 
what  the  main  office  of  the  physician  is, — viz.,  to  treat 
disease.    It  is  not  enough  for  the  patient  that  his 
complaint  be  diagnosed;  he  desires  a  cure,  if  pos- 
sible, or  at  the  very  least  a  treatment.    And  think 
not,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  easy  to  become  a  good 
therapeutist ;  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to-  acquire 
accurate  diagnosis,  not  less  so  is  it  to  master  the 
indications  for  scientific  and  really  proper  treat- 
ment.   "  To  be  a  good  therapeutist,"  says  Dr  Dungli- 
son,*  "  a  man  must  be  well  versed  in  every  department 
of  medicine,  and  be  capable  of  observing  and  reason- 
ing well.    He  may  be  a  good  observer,  and  yet  a  bad 
reasoner.    He  caimot  practise  weU  imless  he  is  both  ; 
hence  the  comparatively  smaU  number  of  good  the- 
rapeutists." 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  our  knowledge 
of  iatreusis  is  yet  small ;  there  can  be  stiU  less  that 
our  study  of  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
pathology  or  other  departments  of  medicine.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  made  wonderful  advances  in  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  late  years,  but  what  can  we  say  as  to 
*  Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary. 
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our  improvement  or  fresli  discoveries  in  iatreusis  ? 
In  this  department,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  been 
comparatively  at  a  stand-still  for  many  years,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  we  are  losing  some  of  that 
acute  and  earnest  observation  which  was  so  largely 
manifested  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  we  are  of  one  mind  in  desiriug  to  wipe 
off  this  reproach;  and  if  so,  we  must  one  and 
all  engage  earnestly  in  this  department  of  medical 
study.  If  we  do  not  advance  in  iatreusis,  we  are 
neglecting  half  the  power  at  our  disposal  for  further- 
ing medical  science,  and  sadly  limiting  our  ability  to 
do  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  why  the  study  of  iatreu- 
sis shoiild  have  declined,  or  at  all  events  not  have 
kept  pace  with  other  branches  of  medicine.  I  think 
a  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  diagnostic  and 
pathological  study  has  offered  a  fairer  field  for  work, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  prospect  of  better  and  more  easily 
realised  success.  Much  of  the  advance  in  morbid 
anatomy  in  late  yeai-s  is  due  to  the  extended  applica- 
tion of  the  microscope,  and  the  most  acute  observers 
have  exercised  their  energies  in  this  direction.  Of 
course,  this  is  as  it  should  be;  at  the  same  time,  I 
maintaia  that  iatreusis  must  not  suffer  for  this,  for,  if 
it  be  neglected,  medicine  generally  cannot  really  be 
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advancing.  In  proportion  as  we  perfect  our  know- 
ledge of  disease,  must  we  strive  after  perfection  in  the 
art  of  healing ;  we  must,  then,  either  divide  our  ener- 
gies, or  find  special  labourers  for  each  field  of  work, 
latreusis,  gentlemen,  is  a  clinical  study  for  the  most 
part, — not  so  with  pathology.  We  pursue  the  latter  in 
the  post  TTwrtem  theatre :  we  are  to  make  our  ad- 
vances in  therapeutics  by  patient  bedside  observation  ; 
we  have  here  to  deal  with  the  living  though  diseased 
body,  and  thus  to  combat  vital  processes,  and  enter 
into  co-operation  with  Xatui'e  herself. 

What  are  the  qualifications,  then,  necessary  for  such 
a  study  as  this  ?  They  are  mainly  those  which  I 
quoted  to  you  just  now  from  Dr  DungHson.  To  be 
a  distinguished  therapeutist,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  medicine  in  all  departments,  and  to 
possess  acute  powers  both  of  observation  and  reason- 
ing. These  are,  indeed,  high  qualifications,  and  not 
commonly  to  be  met  with  amongst  men ;  still  they  are 
essential,  I  say,  to  eminence  in  this  branch  of  medicine- 
You  will  say,  then,  that  the  study  of  iatreusis  must 
necessarily  be  confined  to  a  few.  Not  so ;  the  very 
essence  of  our  profession  entails  the  prosecution  of  it 
by  all  its  members,  and  we  are  all  called  upon  to  add 
our  quota  to  the  mass  of  therapeutic  science  already 
established. 
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Let  us  now  consider  in  what  manner  we  are  to 
further  our  knowledge  in  iatreusis.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  many  obstacles  in 
the  way.  We  may  say,  I  think,  that  experience  will, 
in  especial,  add  to  our  knowledge  here.  In  the  first 
place,  being  well  acquainted  with  materia  medica  and 
the  theoretical  actions  of  drugs,  we  are  to  prove  to 
ourselves  practically  the  actions  of  them,  and  to 
satisfy  our  minds  fairly  on  this  point.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  watching  the  effects  of  single  agents  upon 
the  system,  at  first  in  health,  when  practicable,  and 
then  when  in  a  state  of  disease.  Now,  I  know  that 
this  is  a  system  rarely  if  ever  practised ;  we  are  too 
apt  to  content  ourselves  with  watching  the  effects  of 
polypharmacy  upon  diseased  patients,  and  to  deduce 
our  knowledge  from  a  very  superficial  practice  of  this 
kind.  That  this  can  never  advance  the  science,  or 
ever  fit  us  for  correct  observation  in  iatreusis,  is,  I 
think,  quite  certain.  It  is  this  practice,  in  a  great 
measure,  which  has  produced  in  the  profession  such  a 
number  of  sceptics  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  drugs 
in  disease,  and  which  has  led  men  to  pin  theii*  faith 
to  certain  systems  in  treatment  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  no  existence.  With  bitter  regret  must  we 
acknowledge  honestly,  gentlemen,  that  -we  have 
lighted  upon  no  system  in  iatreusis ;  the  subject  has 
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been  so  lamentably  neglected  and  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, that  we  are  unable  to  present  any  concise 
system  as  yet.  Let  us  hope,  indeed,  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  have  one  to 
work  by,  founded  on  princij)les  of,  at  least,  exten- 
sive, if  not  universal  applicability.  Having,  then, 
no  system  in  iatreusis,  we  are  comijelled  by  every 
motive  to  employ  all  means  in  the  treatment  of 
disease ;  and  in  honestly  doing  this  we  have  laid 
om'selves  open  to  various  feeble  charges  on  the 
part  of  upholders  of  different  systems,  so  that  if  we 
see  fit,  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  to  treat 
a  case  by  leaving  it  alone, — that  is,  by  letting  the  '  vis 
medicatrix  naturae '  act  solely, — or  again,  to  prescribe 
a  remedy  that  shall  induce  a  condition  in  the  patient 
similar  to  that  he  suffers  from,  we  are  accused  of 
practising  a  system  called  homoeopathy.  Further, 
should  we  advise  a  patient  to  make  plentiful  use  of 
cold  water  in  various  ways,  we  are  said  to  be  adopting 
a  system  called  hydi-opathy.  While,  lastly,  should  we 
deem  a  mercurial  purge  the  proper  treatment  for  a 
certain  case,  we  are  designated  as  upholders  of  a 
system  called  allopathy,  or  considered  as  practitioners 
"  of  the  old  school"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  such  is  utter  nonsense.  We 
humbly  confess  that  we  have  no  formal  system  to 
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work  by,  and  we  therefore  acknowledge  none ;  but  we 
scour  all  nature,  and  bring  every  science,  art,  and 
means  to  bear  upon  the  treatment  of  disease.  So  long 
as  we  cure  our  patients, — that  is,  if  we  only  practise 
scientific  iatreusis, — we  care  not  what  means  we 
employ,  or  whence  we  obtain  them.  We  use  all 
means,  I  say ;  we  desire  to  take  good  out  of  every- 
thing, that  we  may  allay  suffering  and  treat  disease 
with  a  view  to  cure,  and  we  are  ambitious  of  no  other 
name  than  that  of  physician. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  as  to  how  iatreusis 
should  be  studied.  We  alluded  to  the  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  encountered.  For  instance,  if  even 
in  observing  the  physiological  effects  of  a  drug  in  a 
healthy  body,  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  a  series 
of  symptoms,  the  result  either  of  constitutional  or  of 
temporary  peculiarities,  how  much  more  are  we  likely 
to  be  misled  in  the  diseased  body  by  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  very  morbid  condition  we  desire  to 
treat ! 

Doubtless,  obstacles  such  as  these  meet  every  stu- 
dent in  iatreusis,  but  they  must  be  overcome  by  per- 
severance, and  by  generalisations  from  an  enlarging 
experience.  We  are  not  to  conclude  blindly  '  post  hoc, 
ergo  propter  hoc'  in  every  case,  but  to  bring  observa- 
tion Imcked  by  sound  reason  iato  operation.  A  method 
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of  extreme  value  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tion of  drugs,  is  to  ascertain  the  definite  effects  pro- 
duced by  these  agents  upon  the  lower  animals,  of 
which  dogs  and  rabhits  are  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
In  a  dissertation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read 
before  the  Society  last  session,  I  explained  a  method 
for  making  investigations  of  this  kind,  so  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  remarks  I  made  upon  that  occasion. 

It  is  not  for  me  now  to  discuss  the  subject  of  poly- 
pharmacy. I  consider  it  very  ad%dsable  that  students 
should  practically  study  the  effects  of  simple  remedies, 
so  as  to  recognise  the  action  of  each  singly ;  at  the 
same  time,  combination  in  pharmacy  is  constantly 
necessary,  and  we  must  be  able  to  introduce  with  our 
remedies  an  adjuvant  or  corrective  as  required. 

I  may  allude  to  an  error  that  is  commonly  com- 
mitted, and  one  liable  to  be  perpetuated.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  they  are  furthering  iatreusis  by  intro- 
ducing new  remedies,  and  new  forms  of  those  already 
existing.  It  is  rather  to  be  feared  that  by  tliis  they 
are  clogging  our  knowledge  of  those  we  have,  and 
preventing,  what  I  would  much  rather  see,  a  more 
minute  and  careful  study  of  the  established  medi- 
cinal agents.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  trial 
of  new  remedies,  but  a  much  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  actions  of  those  in  common  use  is,  I 
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think,  highly  desirable  ;  for  we  must  confess  to  much 
ignorance  of  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  greatest  desiderata  for  a  physician  is  to 
attain  such  an  acquaintance  with  his  remedies  that 
he  may  know  exactly  how  and  when  to  call  them  to 
his  aid.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this  it  is  which  charac- 
terises the  skilled  and  experienced  physician ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  greatest  patience  and  perse- 
vering observation  are  necessary. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  which  should  guide  us 
in  iatreusis,  we  wUl  take  an  example.  We  shall  sup- 
pose a  congestion  to  have  occurred  in  a  part,  threat- 
ening to  pass  on  into  inflammation :  we  are  very 
anxious  to  prevent  this  from  taking  place.  We  now 
fall  back  upon  our  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pa- 
thology, and  from  these  sources  we  gather  that  a  con- 
gestion consists  essentially  in  an  excess  of  blood  in  a 
part, — this  resulting  from  a  passive,  palsied  condition 
of  the  vessels  produced  by  irritation  of  some  kind. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  so-called  middle  coat  are 
relaxed ;  this  is  the  symptom  which  has  to  be  treated, 
and  the  indication  for  interference  here  is  to  induce 
activity  in  the  muscular  fibres  where  now  passiveness 
exists.  This  we  do  by  applying  a  coimter-iiTitant, 
whereby  we  stimulate  the  fatigued  fibres  to  contrac- 
tion, thus  diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  relaxed  ves- 
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sels,  and,  indirectly,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  part. 
That  such  a  treatment  is  the  correct  one  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  employed  for  ages, 
though  the  rationale  of  it  has  been,  until  within  recent 
times,  unknown.  Hence,  before  we  can  prescribe  a 
treatment,  we  have  to  go  through  a  lengthened  mental 
process,  and  on  the  correctness  of  this  depends  our 
success  in  practice. 

But  we  have  seen  that  iatreusis  comprehends  some- 
thing more  than  the  employment  of  pharmaceutical 
remedies.  We  have,  therefore,  to  pay  attention  to  diet 
and  external  influences  as  affecting  our  patients. 
Especially  must  we  study  dietetics  both  in  health 
and  disease,  and  the  applicability  of  certain  diets  to 
various  morbid  conditions.   The  subject  of  rest  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  has  been  recently  brought  pro- 
minently before  the  profession,  and  it  demands  our 
attention,  as  being  a  powerful  adjuvant  to  other  thera- 
peutic measures.    Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the 
numerous  and  invaluable  benefits  conferred  upon  oxir 
patients  by  the  constant  and  diligent  exercise  of  strict 
hygienic  measures, — such,  especially,  as  free  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness.     The  knowledge  of  hygiene 
spreads  slowly ;  much  more  so  the  practice  of  its 
rules.    Every  one  of  us  is  bound  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene,  and  make  ourselves  practically 
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acquainted  with  them  as  well  as  dependent  upon 
them. 

Lastly,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  mental  relations 
of  our  patients,  knowing  full  well  that  we  may 
minister  to  the  diseased  body  but  in  vain  if  the  mind 
be  not  at  rest  from  any  cause.  We  shall  gi^eatly  assist 
our  iatreusis  at  times  by  paying  attention  to  this 
point,  and  seeking  to  secure  to  our  patient  a  calm  and 
equable  condition  of  mind. 

The  physician  must  direct  and  superintend  the 
other  department  of  therapeutics  which  we  described 
as  appertaining  to  the  nurse.  He  is  to  see  that  his 
orders  are  strictly  carried  out  by  her,  and  to  throw  no 
responsibilities  upon  her  which  she  is  incapable  of 
bearing. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  urge  a 
claim  for  the  more  complete  and  scientific  study  of 
the  healing  art ;  and  I  have  been  led  to  do  this  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  treatment  of  disease  does  not 
in  these  days  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  disease 
itself  Modem  medical  literature  teems  with  dis- 
coveries in  aetiology,  symptomatology,  andpathology, — 
all  this  the  result  of  exact  diagnosis  attained  by  re- 
fined methods  of  research  ;  but  how  little  do  we  find 
upon  the  subject  of  treatment !  how  vague  and  general, 
for  the  most  part,  are  the  suggestions  here  !  Hence 
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we  feel  a  want  of  some  practical  and  carefully  ac- 
quired experience  in  this  department  of  medical  know- 
ledge, and  unless  this  be  supplied,  we  must  not  remain 
satisfied. 

Therapeutic  science  might  be  greatly  advanced  by 
every  member  of  the  profession,  if  he  were  careftd  to 
record  in  all  his  cases  the  plan  of  treatment  pursued, 
with  the  particular  effects  thereof.  Very  reliable  gene- 
ralisations might  be  obtained  from  classified  cases 
thus  reported,  which  would  be  invaluable. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  the 
scientific  study  of  iatreusis  may  henceforth  attract 
more  attention  from  the  profession,  and  that  many 
may  be  foimd  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  promotion  of  this  grand  and  important  subject. 
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